THE SCALES OF TIME 



BY ANNA ALICE CHAPIN 



IjIIE other train would be very 

Ti late, and Forsythe lighted a 
cigar and began to stroll aim- 
lessly up and down the sunny 
platform. It was a small 
way-station in Wyoming, and 
he was on his way to meet his wife, who 
was visiting friends at the post in Chey- 
enne, This, his first glimpse of his native 
J and after a long yachting trip on the 
Baltic Sea, did not appeal to Forsythe. 
He looked with distaste over the rolling 
barren country baking under the June sun. 
The size of the prairies oppressed him, and 
being much out of condition, the heat of 
the Western sun made him limp and ill- 
tempered. 

Not many years before he would have? 
utilized this hour of waiting in taking a 
good tramp; would probably have ascer- 
tained the whereabouts of a bar from the 
cow-punchers who had ridden in for mail 
and packages — and even taken a drink 
with them if they were not too haughty; 
he might have defended so far as to 
make conversation with the two Indians 
laconically chewing plug tobacco in the 
meaner shade afforded by a packing-case. 

Xow he did none of these things. He 
strolled up and down and cursed the 
Northern Pacific. At the farther end of 
the platform a group of people were laugh- 
ing and chattering shrilly. Their super- 
human cheerfulness betrayed their calling. 

With a sardonic smile Forsythe mut- 
tered: "A theatrical troupe!" and nearly 
bit his cigar in two. He had no particular 
grudge against the profession, but they 
irritated him. That was simply the way 
he felt that day. 

One of the girls in the company wore a 
green dress — the son of green which used 
to be Gwenny Morse's favorite color. 

Gwenny! Why, he hadn't thought of 
her for years. Gwenny, who had been cut 
out for a saint or a devil • who could pre- 



sumc to say which? Gwenny, ardent, 
sensitive, far too highly geared. She had 
thrown herself at him; yes, that would be 
the vulgar phrase to describe the headlong, 
almost sublime, confidence of that young 
and fervent passion. She had been amazed, 
rather than affronted, that he had not 
cared as much 'as she. 

The difficult part of the whole business 
had been that Gwenny was not a chorus- 
lady or a shop-girl, but one of his own 
class and kind, a girl he had danced with 
and taken in to dinner on occasion. But 
— fatal tribute for a debutante! — she had 
been the possessor of a voice. The voice 
had carried her into unsavory purlieus and 
among strange gods; it had dragged her 
forth from the family chicken-coops and 
sent her to roost in the outer wilderness. 
She had quarreled with sundry relatives, 
and subsisted on tinned stuff and chafing- 
dish mixtures — all for the voice. 

Because of the voice and the tacit 
emancipation which its possession gave her 
he had permitted himself more freedom 
with her than with other girls of their set. 
They had dined together at odd little out- 
of-the-way restaurants (the sort that one 
can never find any more when one is really 
grown up, and that one describes vaguely 
as ££ somewhere off Washington Square "). 
They had walked the sLreets in the mys- 
terious and adventurous night hours when 
the summer moon poured down into the 
dullest places and only the areas were in 
shadow. 

Once — Heavens! -he had actually kissed 
her on a moonless street corner! Such 
a profanation of the august canons of 
propriety, and in the streets of Xew York! 
Venice, perchance, or Paris but New 
York] God knows, they must have been 
young, 

At forty he found it a bit hard to 
imagine, especially here at the Wyoming 
way-station, with the dirty Indians chew- 
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ing tobacco dose— far, far too close —be- 
side him. 

And suddenly the girl in the green gown 
turned around, and il um Gwenny! 

There was a queer moment in which lie 
was not sure that she knew him; then she 
came at him with a sort of sweeping rush 
—one of her old, swift, birdlike move- 
ments, and gave him her two hands. There 
wasn't a trace of self-consciousness about, 
her. She was just greeting an old friend. 

"And are you as prosperous as you 
look?'* demanded Gwenny, It was like her 
to plunge into the middle of things. 

" Are you?" he asked back, smiting at 
her trim appearance. The loose hair 
looked redder than ever. He wondered if 
she touched it up. Copper -haired girls 
nearly always did. 

She was laughing her old, sweet laugh — 
more like a merry boy's than a girl's, 

11 Just about!" she was answering him. 
" I went on the stage, you know— musical 
comedy." 

" Yes, I heard.' 5 

"And you -went and married I" 

He nodded silently. Gwenny surveyed 
him smilingly and shook her head. 

14 You 100k ever so queer out here in this 
rough country," she said. :; You belong 
in the East, "with your nice clothes and 
your nice manners and your nice shoes. 1 " 

11 But you belong in the East yourself," 
he protested, moved to a faint effort at 
self-defense. 

"I? Oh. I belong everywhere! T love 
this country out here. It makes me feel 
as though I could go on and on — forever!" 

"There's room enough, anyway" he 
said rather dryly. Personally, the huge 
spaces seemed to him an awful waste, 

" You've become an expatriate— isn't 
that what they call \tV* she went on. 
" Live on the other side, and all that?" 

tl More or less. Are you doing well 
yourself, G we -Miss Morse?" 

(Such a banal thing to say I but. his head 
could only make banalities to-day.) 

" Fm not Miss Morse any longer," she 
toid him. 

" Married, too?" He felt a sort of 
shock, quite inexplicable. 

"Only to my art!" She laughed again. 
*' They didn't think Morse was picturesque 
enough for musical comedy. Never mind 
about all that, I'm very glad to see you," 

i; Thank you." ( Had he always been 
as fatuous as this, he wondered?) 



" You know,' 1 proceeded Gwenny calm- 
ly, " I've always wanted to see you again 
since I stopped being in love with you." 

Foray the gasped a little. But — Lord, 
wasn't this Gwenny all over? 

t; I wanted to see, you know," she went 
on, " if you had turned out as well as I 
wanted you to. It would be dreadful to 
find that a person you had adored for three 
whole years had become just — just an 
ordinary human being. Wouldn't it? I 
often think," added Gwenny dreamily, 
* that we ought to keep that before our 
eyes all the time, as a sort of incentive to 
improvement, and — and that. Any day 
we might run across somebody who used 
to be in love with us, and we'd hate them 
to have to say to themselves, ' Thank God, 
I didn't marry that awful person, any- 
way! 1 " 

Still Foisythe could not find any words. 

He seltlcd his impeccable cravat and 
felt like an ass. And all the time there 
was Gwenny in her green dress, with the 
hot Western sun on her red hair and the 
old glory— -or almost the old glory — in her 
big eyes, 

Gwenny was pretty. Alter seven years 
he had forgotten how pretty she was. 
Perhaps she had filled out a little, Yes, 
that may have been it. The Gwenny of 
the old French restaurant days was thin — 
thin, like an etherealized Watts picture. 
Now she was just right, tall enough to 
carry the round yet sweeping curves of her 
lovely body, and with a sort of radiance in 
her face -a sober radiance, yet a glad one. 

And what a young, eager face it was 
still! And the big, wide- set, blue -green 
eyes were just as full of dreams as ever, 
only it looked as though the dreams were 
made of graver stuff. She had learned 
how to wear her clothes, too. The green 
frock was simple, but it fitted exquisitely. 

A Mexican woman with a little tray of 
llowers, rather wilted from the heat,, came 
along the platform. She was too tired 
even to cry her wares. Clearly she had no 
hope of selling them; she trudged on her 
slow way with heavy feet, her dull eyes 
fixed in front of her, She had Indian 
blood; there was the patient squaw look 
in her grimy, dark face. 

" Sweet peas! " exclaimed Gwenny with 
a little gasp. 

For a moment her very soul seemed to 
meet Forsythe's through her wide, blue- 
green eyes. He welcomed the look with a 
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sense of loneliness. He knew suddenly 
that, down in his heart he had been wait- 
ing for that rush of emotion to rise in the 
girl's eyes. Hadn't that been one of the 
very dearest things about Gwenny in the 
old days? 

With a sort of clumsy effort at light- 
heartedness he thrust a hand into his 
pocket* 

" Want some? 1 ' he asked airily. 

" Oh, you did that in just the same 
way!" cried Gwenny, with a brightness 
like tears in her sweet eyes, " Only there 
didn't use to be quite so much in the 
pocket then ! " she added whimsically as 
he brought up a fistful of silver. 

" How many bunches?" he said, laugh- 
ing awkwardly. 

rt Oh," she exclaimed softly, " only one 
bunch— like then. And the purple ones, 
of course." 

Her eyes came to his again, bright and 
soft. And then suddenly, even as he paid 
for the little bunch and put it into her 
hands, the glow went altogether out of 
her face, 

" Why, you don't remember!" she said. 
And there was in her voice the same 
wonder that there had been years before 
when she first realized that he had only 
been playing at love with her. 

Shame covered him like a red-hot man- 
tle. He struggled to bring back the 
memory which" was so living to her. Some- 
where in that dim past of theirs — the 
little faint-hued past that he had packed 
away so safely he had almost completely 
mislaid it — there had been sweet peas, 
purple sweet peas. 

lie felt curiously convicted. One should 
remember the sweet peas of life, A girl 
more or less, and tragedies of sorts — these 
might go into the attic of broken and 
useless things. But {he sweet peas should 
remain pressed in the pages of the Book 
of Life. 

A quick whiff of memory came back like 
a passing scent —darkness and a splash of 
starlight, and a girl's lips near his own— 
and sweet peas. If she saw the dawn of 
the recollection in his face she gave no 
sign. The little bunch hung listlessly from 
her hand. 

■ " They don't smell a bit the same," she 
said rather forlornly. 

There was a faint murmur in the dis- 
tance, and people in the station began to 
move about. The train was coming. 



Forsy the looked at the girl at h;s side, 
and tins time her eyes were full of real 
tears. 

" Oh, I'm so sorry! " she whispered im- 
pulsively. 

"Sorry for what?" asked Forsy the, and 
then, with a queer little stab at 'his heart 
— u that you met mc again? " 

She nodded. " Oh, it isn't your fault," 
she murmured. " I'm sure it isn't your 
fault. But I've been living with a sort 
of ghost of you — a sort of dream — all 
these years. Not a dream lover, you 
know, but a dream friend. It's been such 
a comfort to me." 

" I see " said, Forsy the. 

He did see. He had been weighed in 
the balance, he and his well-built clothes, 
and his sleek person, and his settled, well- 
fed point of view. This clear-eyed girl, 
this musical comedy u artist/' had found 
him wanting, and he felt suddenly middle- 
aged. He had never felt that way before. 
Also, for the first time, he wondered if he 
could have kept the glory and the dream 
if he had married Gwenny. 

The train came nearer. 

(i Good-by," said Gwenny gently t hold- 
ing out. her left hand. Her right still 
grasped the little bunch of wilted purple 
sweet peas. 

" Sha'n't I see you again? Forsy the 
asked rather dully, li You say you aren't 
playing under your own name, but — " 

11 I don't think we'll be apt to meet 
any more," she said quietly, 

" Your name — " he persisted. 

<£ Gwendolen Crittenden," she said 
simply, " Good-by. L must go back to 
the company. • My car is the first, I 
think," 

Gwendolen Crittenden! He was mad 
not to have suspected it, and yet he never 
had. How had he ever failed to hear' 
Gwendolen Crittenden. It was a name 
famous on two continents, Gwenny, then, 
was one of the most successful actresses in 
America, 

lie saw her and her company get into 
the special car after the other train pulled 
in; and then he slowly climbed into 
the smoker. He sat staring through 
the window at the two Indians, who, un- 
moved by the coming or going of trains 
with which they had no concern, sat still, 
like Fates, chewing plug tobacco in the 
shadow of the packing-case. 

The vivid grace of her had struck him 
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hard between his eyes, and her red hair 
flamed before him still like a sunset glory. 
And the dear look of the wistful lips, the 
clear sweetness of her eyes! In his long- 
dulled ears rang the eager music of her 
voice: " I feel as though I could go on 
and on — " 

Yes, she would go on and on; sometimes 
down into the dark places and some- 
times up into the heights, but always on 
and. on. She was Gwendolen Crittenden, 



and — what was he? He sat there staring 
out of the window with a dead cigar in 
his fingers and tried to find out the an- 
swer. 

The smoking-car was at the end of the 
train. Presently, as they moved out of 
the station, he saw a little splash of purple 
on the sunny platform — a bunch of sweet 
peas it looked like. So — she had thrown 
it away, that last small link with the 
dreamlike past. 



